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Rotation: of Cees, on the of. in 
olteaaie Matters abstracted from the Soil by various plants 
different circumstances.” By Charles G. B. Daubeny; M.D., 
Professor of Rural Economy, &c. in the University of Oxford” 

The author was first led to undertake the researches of which an 


_ account is given in the present memoir, by the expectation of verify- 


ing the theory of De Candolle, in which the deterioration experienced | 
by most crops on their repetition was attributed ‘to the deleterious 
influence of their ‘root-excretions. For this purpose he set apart, 
ten years ago, a numbef of plots of ground in the Botanic Garden 


at Oxford, uniform as to quality and richness, one-half of which — 


was planted each year, up to the present time, with the same speciés 
of crop, and the other half with the same kinds, succeeding each 
other in such a manner that no one plot should receive the same 
crop twice during: the time of the continuance of the experiments, 


_ or at least not within a short period of one another. The difference 


in the produce obtained in the two crops, under these circumstances, 
would, the author conceived, represent the — of influence 
ascribable to the root-excretions. 

The results obtained during the first few. years from these experi- 
will teeth the whiek had, in the mean time, 
been:communieated to the’world by’M. Braconnot:and others on 
the same subject, led him in a great measure to abandon this theory, 
and to seek for some other of explaining the falling-off of 


_ on repetition., In order to clear up the matter, he determined to 


ascertain, for a-series of years, not only the amount of crop which — 
would be obtained from each of the plants tried under these two 


| systems, but also the of inorganic matters extracted in each 


case from the soil, and the chemical constitution of the latter, which 

had furnished these tnigiedlents. The chemical examination of the | 
crops, however, on account of the labour it involved, was confined 

tosix out of the number of the plants cultivated; ee 
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samples were analysed ; the first being the permanent one, viz. that 
cultivated for nine or ten successive years in the same plot of 
nd; the second, the shifting one, obtained from a plot which 
borne different crops in the preceding years; and the third, the 
standard, derived from a sample of average quality, grown under 
neighbourhood of Oxiord. ese analyses were perfor by Mr. 
Way formerly assistant to Ptofessor Grahain, of University College, — 
London, and now attached to the Agricultural College near Ciren- 
_ The examination of the soils was carried on in two ; the 
first, with the view of estimating the entire amount of their avail- 
able ingredients ; and the second, with that of ascertaining the quan- 
tity in a state to be taken up at once by plants, the available ingre- 
dients being those which are soluble in muriatic acid; the active 
ones, those which are taken up by water impregnated with carbonic 
acid gas. This portion of the investigation was conducted in pat 
by the author, and in part by Mr. Way, and has reference to three 
subjects ; to the amount of produce obtained from the deficient 
crops; secondly, to their chemical constitution; and thirdly, to the 
nature of the soil in which the crops were severally grown. 

The plants experimented upon were spurge, potatoes, barley,.tur- 
nips, hemp, flax, beans, tobacco, poppies, buckwheat, clover, oats; 
beet, mint, endive, and parsley. The only crop which seemed to 

_ show the influence of root-excretions was Huphorbia Lathyris, which 
would not grow in the same ground three years successively, al- 
though the soil was found afterwards fitted for rearing several other 
species of plants. In the remaining cases, there was in general a 

_ marked difference between the permanent and the shifting crop, to 
the disadvantage of the former; and where exceptions oecurred to 

| this rule, they seemed capable of being accounted for by accidental 

.- ¢auses. The amount of each year's crop is given in a tabular form, 

' and: their differences illustrated by diagrams showing the relation 
between the two crops of each vegetable... ei ae 
The second of the memoir commences with an account of the 
method of analysis pursued by the author for determining the nature 
and proportions of the ingredients present ia the ashes of the crops 
submitted to examination, This method was, in general, similar to 

that recommended by Will and Fresenius in their paper published 
in. the ‘ Philosophical M ne;' No. 169; but in determining the 
amount of phosphoric acid, the following mode was adopted in pre- 


. As the phosphoric acid would seize upon the iron in preference 
to any other base,.the amount of peroxide of iron present in the ash 


was first determined by precipitating it from a muriatic solution by 
means of acetate of ammonia. The weight of the precipitate gives 
that of phosphate of iron, from which that of the peroxide of iron. 
may be readily calculated. This being ascertained, he proceeds to 
_ determine the phosphoric acitl by operating-on a fresh portion of — 
the solution of the ash, into which a certain known weight of iron ‘ 
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_ dissolved in muriatic acid is introduced, in quantity more than suffi- 
- gient to unite with the whole of the phosphoric acid present. This 
all the mixture boiled, when all 
the peroxide of iron, whether combined with phosphoric acid or not, 
is thrown down. From the weight of the precipitate, that of the 
phosphoric acid present may be calculated, as both the amount-of 
peroxide of iron present in the ash, and that which was added sub- 
_ A report is then given’ of the analysis of the ashes of barley, of 
the tubers of potatoes, of the bulbe of turni 
of beans, all cultivated in the Botanic ; and from the data 
thus obtained, the quantity of inorganic matters abstracted from the 
soil in ten years by the above crops is deduced ; and a table is given 
- ‘respect to their produce, the amount of inorganic matters, that of 
alkali, and that of phosphates, contained in them. _ Hie 
In the author considers 
composition of the soil in which the above-mentioned crops were 
grown. He states, in the first place, the method he adopted for de- 
termining the amount of phosphoric acid present inthe soil. 


_ An analysis is then given the soil taken from @ portion of the 


garden contiguous to that in which the experiments were carried on, 
and from one of the plots of the garden itself; and from these data 
_ @ calculation is made, that the ground at present contains enough 
phosphoric acid for nineteen erops of barley of the same.amount as 

the average of those of the permanent crops, and of the same quality 
a8 that obtained in 1844. It was also found, that there was a supply 
of potass sufficient for fifteen crops of barley ; of soda, for forty-five ; 
and of magnesia, for thirty-four. When, however, we examine: how 
much of these ingredients is taken up by. water ini ; 
acid, the proportion of each is found to be much smaller; and a 
striking difference exists, in this.respect, between the soil which had 
_ been recently manured and that which had been drawn upon by a 


succession of crops. In the first cagepthe quantity of alkaline sul- 


phate obtained in the pound was $°4 grs.; in ‘the latter it varied from 


to.0:07.; and of phosphate, the quantity.in the former. was abont 


0°3, whilst in the latter it varied from 0°18 to 0°05. 
_ From these facts the author concludes, first, that the falling-off of 
4 erop after zepetition depends,.in some degree, on the. leas ready 


supply of certain of the inorganic ingredients. which it. requires for — 


its constitution; but that two crops equally well supplied: by the soil 
with these ingredients may take up different quantities of them, .ac- 


cording as their own development .is.more or Jess favoured by the — 


presence of organic matter in the soil in a state of decomposition. — 

Seeondly, that it is that a field may beyn product. 
abundance of all the ingredients required 
by the erop, owing to their not hsing ie a sufficiently soluble form, 
and therefore not directly available for the purposes of vegetation ; 
so that, in such a case, the agriculturist -has his. choice of three 
methods; the first, that of imparting to the soil, by the aid of manure, 


of hemp; of flax,and 
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Fifthly, that although we cannot deny that possess 
power of substituting certain mineral ingredients for rete yet that 


the limits of this faculty are still osetatiy known, and the degree 

in which their healthy coin ected bythe change 

composition of various plants, ‘in thi 
paper, differs so from that reported by Sprengel and 

that we ied vith an ‘edditional: argument in “favour of the the 


basi for future ealealations. 


The MARQUIS or NORTHAMPTON, President, in n the Char. 


€Qnthe ‘Ashes of Wheat.” ‘By William Sharp, F.R.S. 


pally with the ‘ultimate view of ascertaining with exactness what o 


of ‘inorganic matter is removed from the soil by the seeds — 

crop of ‘wheat. ‘The author first.inquires what is the average 

amount of the inorganic or incombustible portion of a given quan- 

_ tity of wheat; a question to which ‘no satisfactory answer has yet 

been given: ‘The result of the author's ex éxperiments is, ‘that-~wheat 

by slow combustion, a residue of from 14 to 1 por cent; He | 

- then proceeds to determine 'b corona the degree in which this 
result is influenced ‘by at different temperatures, 

Varyin from 280° to 260" that a heatof: 245° is 

suficient to expel all the toature contained in wheat for while 
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the lous of weight ia then about 8 per cent, 


adherent to it, as to be incapable. of 


effect of the addition of nitric'acid, with a view to save. time. 


tocrebinguish ‘it.'; Henext. 


of | bitter almonds is. converted, erted,:by, the action. of f a strong 
solution of: ammonia, into a solid white substance, haying a, stalli 


eat of the 
amount of this loss is 10 per cent. When. the is 60. great as 
dcéasion: decomposition, the saline matter. contained, in. 
fuses, and a portion of the carbon becomes 60 entangled om 


separation by. 
hé recomménds, in order:to obtain greater. uniformity;in | 
that the’ wheat subjected: to these experiments should. be. dried at. 
low temperature; such as that of a:room in: summer, and, be, w 
to remainia few days under its :influence.. .The author! tried the 


celerating the combustion ; but found that the results could. 
relied: upon when this»plan:was a and he was therefore obliged 
his inquiries, to the :aseertaining 


whether the | ‘of inorgani matter wa in proportion to the 
in, that; is, to..its weight, per bushel ; and 
from this inv 


On Benzoline, a.new organic Salt-base ‘htained. from Oil of | 


Bitter Almonds.” By: George. Fownes, Esq. vin 


form; and which was,termed. by Laurent, The 
author found. that .this, substance, by:the further, agtion,of alkalies, 


became harder and Jess fusible:than before, and not, differing: in.che- 
mical.composition 'from: the original substance, but, exhibiting the 


properties: of an. organic substance: the, author 
gives He finds thatthe salts:which. it.forms 


by combination with acids are, in general, remarkable. for their spa ; 


ring ‘solubility ;. that many ‘of: them, ax. the: hydrochlerate, ‘the 


nitrate and - © sulphate, are. crystallizable, Of ithe the; propaEties: 
these salts the 


June 5, 1845. us 


“Very Rev. DEAN ¢ OF ELY in the Chair, 
4 Memoir } Firat. “By F Pro- 
fessor Carlo Matteucci. Communicated by Michael Faraday, Esq., 


D.C.L, 


abled to make new experiments in confirmation of the laws of mus- 


_cular-currents, of. w has given an aecount.in his recent work, 


entitled Traité des Phénoménes, Electro-Physiologiques des Ani- 
maux.” He finds that, in these experiments, the employment of a 
the electroscopic 
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_ vebro-spinal 
stances which exercise a marked influence on its 


which the frogs have been kept during 
_ whieh, of course, is not obtainable with animals which do not take 


‘muscular electricity to the chemical actions which are attendant on 


of Galvani gives saflcient indioatios ofthe elestri current without 


of that ivistrament. 


is independent of the nature of the gas in which the muscular 
rat indepen Secondly, it is altogether independent of the ce- 
portion of the nervous | ly, the circum- 


conditions of the res 
which seem to act 


vous current. Fifthly, sulphuretted hydrogen 
in diminishing the adewtacetnt current. 

for a certain time 


the temperature of the surrounding medium. Lastly, the intensity 
of the muscular current in mere fi increases in to the 
rank they occu and on the other hand, its 
duration after is exattly in an inverse ratio to cote, ante 
tensity. The atithor concludes ‘by stating his be belief, that the pro- 

of the muscles i connected with their electric cur- . 


was denoniinated 
Haller irritability, but which is at 
by the term He ascribes the development of this 


the process of nutrition of the muscles, and result from the contact 


tralise each other at the same points at which 
while in the muscular pile contrived by the author, a 
electricity i¢ put into circulation in the same manner as. 
compoted of ald tnd peparated fom one 
‘simply conducting body. 


“Sane 19, 1845. 
“RICHARD OWEN, Esq. VP, i in ‘the 


the Movements of the Barometer.” By William Kelly,’MiD., Sut+ 
| sonata attathed to the Naval Surveying Party on the River St. 


wrence, Communicated by Captain Beaufort, 
The author adduces a number of obéértations which are in 
opposition to the 
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Lawrence, he found that the barometer as eg ee meer as falls 


under the prevalence of a strong wind; and that the winds often 
blow with greater forée with & than with a falling barometer. 
He gives a circumstantial account ss and course of va- 

gales which fell under hi 3 


the River 


by reflexion from Metallic 
Surfaces.” By the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. F.R.S., Savilian Pro- 
fessor of Geometry in the ‘University 


made on the phenomena of elliptic polarization by reflexion from — 
bot with only to ons clans of 
coniparative results. He has since pursued the inquiry into other 
relations besides those at first contemplated, and the present paper 
is devoted to the details of these new 
rays, and the pai 


different 


in the experi and: 
sults of the observations. 
_: Qn the Gas Voltaic Battery.. Voltaic Action of Phosphorus, 
Sulphur, and: Hydrocarbons.” By William Robert Grove; Esq. 

_M.A., V.P.R.L, «Professor of Experimental Philosophy at 

_ The author, referring to:a paper of his published in the Philoso- 
phical Transactiens for 1843, states, that in repeati 
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the subject of the 
tery last described in that paper, by which the interfering action of 
the:external:air is excluded, he finds that deutoxide of nitrogen as- 
sociated with oxygen current ; and that 
the volumes respectively absorbed by the 
Passing to the more immediate atthe he sintes | 
that: having observed nitrogen procured by the combustion of phos- 
phoras to, give rise, in the gas-battery, to a temporary voltaic cur- 
rent, he was led.to believe -that’ phosphorus, although an insoluble — 
non-conduetor, might, by means of the gas battery, “ made the 
excitant.of a continuous voltaic current, analogous tothe zinc .ele- 
voltaic combination. , This expectation was 
experiments, a series which is given; being 
presen in yarious gases and voltaically. associated with 
results indicated the same consumption of phosphorus with reference 
to the oxygen, as would occur by the formation of phosphorous acid ; 
the phosphorus being thus burned by oxygen at.a distance. Phos- 
phorus and iodine, both non-conducting solids, being each suspended 
in nitrogen in the associated tubes of a gas battery, give a.continu- — 
ous voltaic current, and are consumed in equivalent ratios. Sulphur, 
suspended in nitrogen and associated with oxygen, gives a voltaic 
current when fused. Other volatile electro-pesitive bodies, such as 
’ eamphor, essential oils, ether and alcohol; when placed in nitrogen 
and associated with oxygen; gave a continuous voltaic. current. 
_ »The author observes that the sh battery, which in his former ex- 
periments:introduced gases, by the present experiments renders solid — 
* and liquid insoluble non-conductors the exciting constituents of vol- 
taie combinations, and enables us to eir electro-chemical 
-Belations ;: the as a test of 
tion. 


‘number-of celle are ramass by the hydrogen evolved from a single 
piece of zine ; the ox exygen of the atmosphere su 


negative element. charge of the battery i meting 


second to those of the In- 
vertebrata ; the tna He first 
_ describes the microscopic of these: corpuscles in differ- 
ent classes of vertebrate animals, beginning with the skate and the 
frog, and proceeding’ to birds and. mammifera ; first in their early 
_ embryonic state, and next in the subsequent 
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closing by.the solvent action of dilute acetic. acid on 


a vesicular, or as the author terms it, a “ cellaform ” nucleus i These 
granule cells under. two of development, 
stage ‘and ;th 


ter. 


a vesiculdr'(or: célleeform”) nucleus, and mat- 
cells:likewise a -under two of development ; 
in the second, in which last stage 


it constitutes the red In the mammiferous embryo, 
hecinds, in addition 


s the 
se- 


the author finds them in all. the-classes to in -stracture 


with ‘their blood-corpuscles, and differing only: in the inferior degree 
of coloration attending their last stage. oly in the inferior degree 
observes ‘that the nucleolated are more numerous than, the granule 
cells, while in the mamuiifera the latter are predominant; which is 
the reverse of the proportion in which they exist:in. the, blood, of 
these animals. He finds that some of the nucleolated cells of the 
contents of the thoracic dict exhibit:a marked: degree of- coloration, - 
and have ah oval shape ; : ‘thus offering: ‘a — to. ~ blood 
of the early embryonic state. 
suthos exam them, present. the. same iphases of granule and 
stage of e latter p e coloration is: t, but the. vesi- 
cular nucleus: is: frequently distinctly in the higher 
classes, corpuscles exist in: of transition: from the gra-_ 
nular to the nucleolated form of cell. In some. of: the invertebrata, 
es'‘are found which appear to be. the nuclei of. some ‘of the 
solated cells become free ; and these the author considers to: be 
abortions rather than examples, of cells having attained their third 
phase of free cells. met with in thesé.animals, 
in greater or-less abundance, ‘belonging: to: the lowest forms of or- 
ganic elements, elementary granules. 
Phe conr ch’ the: author institutes. the blood 
corpuscles ‘of the and invertebrate divisions ‘of:the animal 


kingdom, tends ‘to show that they in all cases pass through similar 


_ phases of age except with respect to the last, or coloured 

stage of the nucleolated cell, which they do not: attain in the lower 
classes of animals.’ He'finds that thé blood-corpuscles of the:craly, — 
- according to an analysis made by Professor Graham, contain a sen-. 
_ sible quantity. of iron, perhaps as much as red corpuscles. He con- 
siders the corpuscles of the blood of the invertebrata, in as far as re- 
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- branes.” By William Addison, Esq., F.L.S. Communicated by P. 
M. Roget, M.D., See. R.S. 


In the course of his deep into the nature and otigin of tu 
-bercles in the langs, and into the the secre- 
the Cakes oceasion to notice va- 


of junction of two fluid or gaseous 
experiments are described illustrating these 


the weight of the ashes of their excretions during the same period, 
it appeared that the latterrexceeded the former in the proportion of 
1334 to 984. The amount of soluble salts was also. found to be — 

in the latter than in the former. From these data, the 
author infers that' both alkaline and earthy bodies are formed out 
-. ° of their elements by the animal system, and found in 


on the 2lst of December 1843.” By Lieutenant J. O. 
E.LC. Engineers, Superiz 
adras. 


“ On the Barometrical Variation as affected by the Moon's ‘De- 
-¢lination.” By Luke Howard, Esq. F.R.S. | 
_ In this paper, which is a continuation of that which was published 
in the Society’s Transactions for 1841 (p. 277), and in which the 


500 
“On some peculiar modifications of the Force of Cohesion, with 
ef erer the for ane atructure of no ly 3 
- agencies. On ‘pursuing the inquiry, he observed a class of : 
e mena indicating some peculiar modifications of the force of ion. 4 
“aa Thus he found that transparent liquid streams are visible when va- 
or fluids mingle with one another, and also when solids are ; 
and that opake deposits, the appear 
a ance of clouds, form on those streams, rendering visible the lines 4 
a applied to explain various phenomena of clouds, films 
% and membranous formations, resulting from the operation of the _ | 
a different cohesive forces which are called into action, under a diver- 4 
eS sity of circumstances, when liquid or gaseous bodies are brought 4 
into mutual contact. 
“On the formation or secretion of Alkaline and Earthy Bodies 
by Animals.” By Robert Rigg, Esq., F:R.S. 
= From the results of a comparison made by the author of the : 
e. weight of the ashes obtained from a quantity of bread, equal to that 
which was the sole food of two mice with 
a “An Account of the Observation of the total Eclipse of the Sun 
E. Ludlow, 
= tothe Hon. the Court of Directors of the East India Company. : = 
| _*- "Phe author reports the results of his observation of the eclipse, 
which was Jaga interrupted by the passage of clouds ; 
a and he has also taken the opportunity of making observations on the 3 
— Dip and Horizontal — at certain on_his 


— 


hands 
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916 to 1892, similar records of calculated averages are given 
to the year 1841, and a comparison drawn with those of the 
the Royal Society, ng made the basis — 
of future inquiry, i what he terms “the nascent science of Meteo“ = 


tes in the healthy state, and on 


ent times in the same person in a state of 
causes which determine an excess or a defi ~ 


ducted earthy phos- 
phates in the urine voided soon after taking food is considerably 
greater than in that voided at other times ; and this happetis whether 
the meal consists of animal food or of bread only. After long fast- 
ing, the proportion of earthy phosphates is considerably diminished. 
On the other hand; the alkaline phosphates are present in 


following. ‘The quantity of the eat 


which the urine is 


breakfast, in persons ing only from defective digestion. Under 
these circumstances, it may be, when voided; either turbid’ from: 
amorphous sediment, or clear and alkaline when tested, or free from 


deposit and slightly acid. If in either of these last cases it be heated, 


an recipitate falls down; which is soluble in dilate hy- 
drochloric or in a solution of hate of soda. © Healthy 


urine may at any time be made ‘to yield a precipitate ee. ee 


phates by heat, even though it be acid, by having a portion of’ this 


a at 
Contri 
ro se butions to the of the Urine on the variations Seite. 
The author, having observed that in some states of disease there ee 
: occurs in the urine a excess of the earth hates, was in- ae 
| duced to investi subject ; and ds a inquiry, to 
ascertain the 10 ‘at 
the alkaline phosphates contained in it; with a view of ng 
4 
quantity when the food consists of bread alone > when meat alone is : 
taken, the deficiency in those salts is more than the ; 
| | y 
= 
; 
2 or next examines e co tions In 4 
and which he considers to be of two kinds ;'the long 
: Ji 
4 in ufine secreted during a period of from’ two to four hours ‘ 2h 
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Certain point, it attains its maximum, a fact which implies, in every 


ution ; and the uan- 


dee, Shores, By Thoms 8. Beck, Eag. 


icated by. Sir Benjamin C. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S. ainits 
. The, object of the author in this isto; the. 


- pregnated and grayid states, with a view to determine if any changes 
are observable in, them in these two conditions.. -He enters minutely 
| into the anatomical details of the ten 


the ishe falloplen tubes 
the bladder, i, pln the nerves 
supplying, the uterus are continuations ples 
in size OF ition, except which is simple conseq 


_ that they, undergo no other change during a second pregnancy.. He © 
thinks.it probable; moreover, that the ‘vessels of the uterus do not 


decrease in, size after parturition, but are only contracted in their 
cavity.. .He notices, several points Oy which 
are. still. oper to further investigation. 
by highly finished drawings of the appearance of the 


_ Of, Steel. Bars.” .. By 
author conelades, from various expetiments on the 
magnetic foree magnets bjecting 


or vibrations among their particles, that the most y trifling 
mechanical agitation is sufficient to occasion a 


tion: of magnetic power ; 


such a cause, is permanent ; and that in every case, after reaching a 


‘not be by any forther mechanical commotion of 
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cle. The mote: highly tar magnetized; the more: 
susceptible of a los of power by agitation: 


Bainbridge. ‘Communicated by Roget; See 
ef the invention here déeseribed is to facilitate and ex-, 
pedite the making of sketches aad surveys for military purposes on 
actual service; and by serving ab one bextant 
that as soon as an é is‘ taken, it may at once be laid’ down on 
paper by employing ¢ two legs of the instrument as ‘rulers. A de- 
scription referring to # diagram is given of this portable sextant, 


ane 


“Observations on the Growth and Development of the Epider- - 
mis.” By Erasnius Wilson, ‘Esq. F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy and 
in the‘Middlesex Hospital.) 
- ‘Phe author addtces evidence derived from his microscopic obser- 
vations, in‘confirmation of the commonly received doctrine respect- 
ing the origin of the cells of the epidermis and epitheliam generally, 
from the materials farnished by the liquor uinis ‘or’ plasma of 
the blood; which’ fluid, pace by endosmosis through the walls-of 
the capillary vessels perip of the 
lopes granules by a v rocess, analogous to coagulation: Ona - 
peed pigeon By of the inner surface’ of the epidermis with ‘the 
aid'of thé microscope, he’ finds it to’ be composed: of four kinds of 

elements, arranged in such a manner as to constitute ‘an'irregular 
plane, similar to a tesselated or mosaic pavement. » These elements 
are,—1. Granules, which the author terms primitive, of ‘a globular 
form, solid and apparently: homogeneous, and measurjng about 
1-20,000th part ‘of ‘an inch ‘in diameter.” 
laving aboyt double the diameter of the former and apparently com- 
erares of as many of these as can be aggregated: together without 

: oy unoccupied space in thé centre of the mass. 3. Nucleated 
granules measuring in diameter from the 6000th to the 4000th part 
nucleus, envelo a singie of 3 
to the whole mass an oval or and at ‘hid 

Ss tened shape. ‘Their constituent granules have acquired, during this peer 
aggregation, greater density, and are separated from'each other by 
distinct interstitial spaces filled’ with a transparent homogeneous sub- 
stance. 4. Nucleolo-nucleolated cells pervading the deep stratum: of — 
the epidermis, and of which the longer‘diameter measures from the 
3000th to the 2500th part of ani‘irich. These cells, which constitute © 
the principal portion, and may be regarded as the chief constituent 
of the epidermis, are formed from the nucleolated granules, on the ex- 

terior of which there is superposed a bre eee layer, bounded by a 

well-defined outline; by the dark interstitial substance of the wall ofthe 
cell; the nucleolated granule being the nucleus, and the 
granule the nucleolus of these primitive cells of the epidermis. The 
author is of opinion that the nuclei, up toa certain eed ste with 

the cells, by the separation of the original granules from the deposi- 
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the latter and the consequent. multiplication of the 

peripheral growth of the cells is totally different from Sar the mode of 
ey the of the 
nucleus‘ in. the scales of the epidermis, The observations of the 
author lead. him to believe that the same process of development and 
of growth is followed in the epithelium as in the epidermis; and he 
offers evidence, showing that similar arrangements take place in the 


Pi On th the Temperature of Man.” By John Davy, MD. ERS. 
Ha in a former paper shown: that, covtrary.to. commonly 
the temperature of the human body, as meéa- 
sured: by a thermometer placed under the tongue, is not a constant 
one, the author has resumed the inquiry, and gives, in the present 
per, the results of numerous observations made with a particular 
roa constructed for the purpose, admitting of minute accu- 
| — of the scale being divided {nto ten parts), and 
se ane the precautions pointed out, affording satisfactory 
indications in many problems which may be proposed relative to the 
temperature of man, &c., and confines himself to a small number, 
ering the information he brings 
contribution io aid of their solution. 
_ The paper is divided into seven sections. —_ 
_ The first treats of variations of temperature devin the Seeniesdla 
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ne through eight months, in whieh. not only the 


temperature 
‘body is noticed, but also the of 


municated. by Michael Faraday, Esq. . 
The author finds that the peculiar substance he has 
ozone, and: which, reverting to the opinion he originally entertain 


believes to be a com and hydrogen, is ob- 
tained readily and in great.abundanee by placing phosphorus in im- 
_ mediate contact with water and atmospheric air at a temperature of 


about 30° Cent.,,but that none is produced when water is absent. 


Heat was found to effect the decomposition of ozone. He infers, 


both from his own experiments and those of M. Marignac, that the 
presence of nitrogen, instead of being essential to the formation of 
ozone, as he formerly believed, does not in reality contribute in any 
way to the production of that substance. | 


On the Theory of Vision,” in a letter to S. Hunter Christi, 


RS. By William Ford Stevenson, Esq., F.R.S. 


The author adduces two experiments, of placing before the eye an 


_ object, the ends of which are marked, in a vertical position, as 


“clearly demonstrating that objects are not presented to aps mind 


as they are found upon the retina, but in the actual sca in va 
_ they are placed before the spectator.” | 


On the Compounds of Tin and Iodine.” By Thomas H. anes, 


has Communieated by Richard Phillips, Esq., F.R.S. 


ifferent properties have been assigned by different authors (as 


Sir Humphry Davy, Gay-Lussac, Boullay and Rammelsberg) to.a- 
_ combination of tin with iodine. With a view to explain these dis- 


cordances, the author instituted the series of experiments detailed 
in this paper, and which have led him’ to the conclusion that the 
substance obtained by heating tin with twice its weight of iodine is 
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